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Fed  cattle  prices  have  fluctuated 
widely  in  recent  years  in  response 
to  changes  in  the  supply  of  fed 
hecf  Steer  and  heifer  beef  pro- 
d  ic^n  in  1961  increased  more 
than  a  pound  per  person  from  the 
first  to  the  second  quarter.  Choice 
steers  at  Chicago  dropped  nearly 
$3  per  100  pounds  during  these 
months.  However,  prices  recovered 
when  production  was  cut  back  later. 

Fed  cattle  prices  rose  to  a  peak 
in  ±e  fall  of  1962.  Steer  and  heifer 
beef  production  reached  a  2-year 
low  in  the  fourth  quarter,  but  then 
jumped  to  new  highs  throughout 
1963  and  the  first  half  of  1964,  Fed 
cattle  prices  reached  a  low  of  $21 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
substantial  increase  in  steer  and 
heifer  beef  production  this  winter, 

jeefore,  fed  cattle  prices  likely 
w.  vAverage  somewhere  near  Oc- 
tober levels. 


STEER  AND  HEIFER  BEEF  PRODUCTION 
UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  AND  PRICES 


1961       1962       1963       1964       1965  1966 


PRODUCTION  ON  A  PER  CAPITA  BASIS.  CHOICE  STEERS  AT  CHICAGO. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  3R0  QUARTER  1964  IS  PARTLY  ESTIMATED. 
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SUMMARY 

Red  meat  consumption  is  expected  to  reach  17^  pounds  per  person  this 
year,  ^4-  pounds  above  a  year  earlier.    The  gain  is  coming  almost  entirely  from 
beef- -expected  to  set  a  record  high  of  100  pounds,  up  from  95  last  year.  Pork 
consumption  is  down  about  2  pounds  from  the  66  in  19^3,  while  consumption  of 
lamb  and  mutton  is  down  more  than  half  of  a  pound.    The  higher  level  of  beef 
consumption  reflects  a  large  rise  in  domestic  production,  which  much  more  than 
offsets  a  sharp  drop  in  imports . 

Red  meat  consumption  next  year  probably  will  be  down  slightly  from  1964. 
Expected  declines  in  per  capita  consumption  of  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton  are 
likely  to  be  offset  only  partly  by  a  modest  gain  in  beef--a  much  smaller  in- 
crease than  occ\arred  from  I963  to  1964. 

Because  of  the  large  increase  in  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  this  year, 
the  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  on  January  1,  1965^  will  be  up  only 
slightly  from  the  IO6.3  mi]J.ion  at  the  start  of  I964.    During  I963,  the  inven- 
tory increased  about  2.7  percent. 

Fed  cattle  prices  in  October  (Choice  steers,  Chicago)  were  about  $5  per 
100  pounds  above  the  May  low  of  $20.52.    Important  factors  in  this  price  level 
have  been  reductions  in  live  weights  of  slaughter  cattle,  slight  declines  in 
fed  cattle  marketings  since  spring,  higher  consumer  incomes,  and  the  USDA  beef 
purchase  program. 


Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  at  high  levels  into  the  winter. 
N\imber  of  cattle  on  feed  on  October  1  was  down  only  2  percent  from  the  high 
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level  of  a  year  earlier,  and  feedlot  operators  reported  intentions  to  market 
only  1  percent  fewer  cattle  in  the  fourth  quarter  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1963.    In  addition,  cow  slaughter  this  fall  is  expected  to  remain  substantially 
above  last  fall,  and  slaughter  of  other  cattle  off  grass  is  likely  to  be  up 
somewhat.    Nevertheless,  beef  demand  is  strong,  imports  are  down,  and  fed 
cattle  prices  into  the  winter  are  likely  to  average  near  October  levels . 

Marketings  in  the  first  half  of  I965  will  depend  largely  on  the  number 
and  the  weight  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  during  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  and 
in  the  early  months  of  1965.    Feeder  cattle  prices  have  stayed  fairly  steady 
since  spring,  despite  the  price  rise  for  fed  cattle.    Feeder  cattle  prices 
probably  will  remain  under  considerable  pressure  the  next  few  months,  since 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  available  for  feeding.    The  current  price  relation- 
ship between  fed  and  feeder  cattle  likely  is  encouraging  large  placements  dur- 
ing the  fourth  quarter. 

Cow  slaughter  this  year  may  be  up  as  much  as  20  percent  from  I963  and 
the  most  since  1957 •    It  likely  will  be  up  again  in  1965,  but  barring  serious 
drought,  the  increase  over  a  year  earlier  is  expected  to  be  small,  particularly 
in  the  second  half. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  I96U  is  expected  to  be  about  2  percent  less 
than  last  year  because  of  reduced  slaughter  in  the  second  half.    However,  heavy 
beef  supplies  have  offered  keen  competition,  and  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
hogs  this  year  are  expected  to  average  about  the  same  as  the  $1^.90  per  100 
poiinds  last  year.    Prices  in  the  fourth  quarter,  however,  are  likely  to  average 
above  a  year  earlier.    The  reduced  hog  slaughter  in  the  second  half  this  year 
reflects  a  reduction  in  I'^Gk  pig  crops.    The  December  1963-May  1^6k  pig  crop, 
which  provided  most  of  the  slaughter  supply  for  the  second  half,  was  down  8 
percent . 

Hog  prices  next  year  are  expected  to  average  moderately  above  I96U  in 
response  to  lower  per  capita  pork  supplies .    The  June-November  I96U  pig  crop 
will  be  down  6-8  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  and  producers  on  September  1 
reported  intentions  to  have  I3  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  during  December  196^- 
FebriAary  I965. 

Lamb  prices  in  196^  have  been  more  favorable  for  producers  than  in 
several  years,  primarily  because  of  reduced  slaughter  supplies.    Sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  this  year  is  expected  to  be  down  about  7  percent  from  1963*  The 
January  1,  I965,  inventory  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  is  expected  to  be  down 
to  about  27  million  head.    Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  I965  is  expected  to 
continue  downward,  and  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  continue  above  year-earlier 
levels . 

CATTLE 

Record  Beef 

Production  in  1^6k 

Commercial  beef  production  was  up  12  percent  during  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year  from  the  same  months  of  1963*    All  classes  of  cattle  have  shown 
significant  increases  in  slaughter.    Production  of  steer  and  heifer  beef  under 
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Federal  inspection  through  September  was  up  13  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
up  25  percent  from  2  years  earlier.    Cow  beef  production  will  be  up  substantially 
also . 

Beef  production  in  19^5  likely  will  be  up  2-3  percent --slightly  less  than 
the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  because  marketings  probably  will  continue  at 
lighter  weights  than  in  the  early  part  of  196k- » 

Decline  in  Live  Weights 

Lessens  Increase  in  Production 

The  average  amount  of  beef  per  animal  slaughtered  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  v/lthin  the  year;  it  significantly  affects  total  beef  production.  Last 
year  and  in  the  early  months  of  196k-,  live  weights  were  at  record  levels  and 
added  to  cattlemen's  price  difficulties.    Since  spring,  however,  lighter  weights 
have  helped  soften  the  price  consequences  of  the  larger  number  of  cattle  coming 
to  market. 

In  the  first  quarter  fed  cattle  live  weights  averaged  about  30  pounds 
per  animal  above  a  year  earlier.    As  a  result,  steer  and  heifer  beef  production 
was  up  15  percent,  while  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  nimbers  increased  by  only 
12  percent.    Producers  began  marketing  lighter  weight  animals  in  the  second 
quarter  as  slaughter  numbers  climbed  IT  percent.    But  steer  and  heifer  beef 
production  trailed  the  increase  in  slaughter  numbers--at  a  l6  percent  gain  from 
a  year  earlier.    Live  weights  kept  dropping  through  the  thiird  quarter  as  a 
larger  proportion  of  cows,  some  short  fed,  and  grass  cattle  went  to  market. 
Although  slaughter  numbers  were  up  12  percent  from  the  third  quarter  of  19^3^ 
production  was  up  only  8  percent. 

Price  differentials  between  grades  widened  when  market  weights  declined. 
In  the  first  quarter  when  weights  were  heavy.  Prime  steers  averaged  only  70 
cents  per  100  pounds  above  Choice  steers  (all  weights,  Chicago)  and  only  $1.6o 
above  Good.    But  in  the  third  quarter,  as  markets  strengthened.  Prime  steers 
were  $1.20  and  $2.90  above  Choice  and  Good.    The  differential  between  Choice 
and  Good  steers  also  widened — from  about  90  cents  in  the  first  qioarter  to  $1.70 
in  the  third. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  limited  market  where  heavy  cattle  are 
preferred  (those  weighing  over  about  1,250  poiinds)  .    The  market  can  absorb 
large  increases  in  the  slaughter  volume  of  heavy  cattle,  but  it  compensates  by 
imposing  sharp  price  discounts  on  them.    Many  producers  carried  cattle  to  heavy 
weights  last  fall  and  through  the  first  part  of  this  year  and  got  relatively 
low  prices  for  their  animals.    Currently,  returns  are  being  enhanced  by  an 
increase  in  light  weight  marketings. 

Fed  Cattle  Prices 

Recover  from  Spring  Lows 

Fed  cattle  prices  in  September  (Choice  steers,  Chicago)  were  about  $6 
per  100  pounds  above  the  May  low  of  $20.52.    Prices  declined  slightly  in 
October  ajid  averaged  $25.00  for  the  first  k  weeks. 
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There  are  several  reasons  for  the  price  improvement  since  May:     (l)  The 
USDA  beef  purchase  program  has  removed  significant  quantities  of  beef  from 
commercial  trade  channels.     Since  April,  buying  has  accounted  for  about  3-4 
percent  of  the  total  beef  production.     (2)  Lighter  market  weights  and  a  slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  fed  cattle  marketed  since  last  spring  have  taken  some 
of  the  pressure  off  fed  beef  markets.     (3)  Increases  in  disposable  income,  popu- 
lation growth,  and  stepped-up  beef  promotional  programs  have  increased  demsmd. 
(4)  Lower  hog  slaughter  has  resulted  in  less  competition  from  pork. 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  continue  large  into  the  winter 
months.    On  October  1  there  were  6.6  million  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  28 
major  feeding  States,  2  percent  less  than  on  the  saiue  date  a  year  ago.  However, 
this  was  8  percent  above  the  number  on  feed  October  1,  I962. 

The  Western  States  in  October  had  about  the  same  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  as  a  year  earlier.    Two  of  the  3  leading  feeding  States  in  the 
region,  California  and  Arizona,  had  9  percent  and  4  percent  fewer  cattle  on 
feed.    Colorado  was  up  9  percent.    Some  States  feeding  smaller  number  of  cattle 


Table    1. — Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle, 
by  months,  I963  and  I964 


Chicago 

Kansas 

City 

Month 

Choice 

steers 

Utility  cows 

Good  feeder 

steers 
500-800  lb. 

:  Choice 
steer 

feeder 
calves 

1963  ; 

1964 

1964 

1963  ; 

1964 

1963 : 

1964 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Janiiary 
February- 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Average 

27.27 
:  24.93 
23.63 
23.77 
22.61 
22.69 
24.72 
24.60 

23.9^ 
24.03 

23.51 
22.30 
23.96 

22.61 
21.34 
21.56 
21.28 
20.52 
21.57 
23.44 
25.28 
26.07 
1/25.37 

15.07 
15.00 
15.52 
15.74 

16.31 
16.26 

15.33 
15.65 
15.10 
14.64 
13.82 
12.71 
15.10 

13.19 
13.51 
14.58 

14.84 
14.53 
14.39 
13.68 

13.85 
14.30 
1/13.00 

25.14 
24.42 
24.00 
24.18 
23.74 
24.18 
24.77 
24.15 
23.56 
22.84 
22.41 
21.14 
23.71 

21.32 
20.76 
20.92 
19.82 
19.41 
19.87 
19.08 
18.66 
19.38 
1/18.83 

29.50 
29.68 
29.18 
29.48 
28.96 
29.21 
29.42 
28.66 

27.91 
27.04 
26.78 
25.74 
28.46 

26.01 
26.16 
26.64 

25.29 
24.17 
24.02 
23.42 
22.90 
23.12 
1/22.57 

1/  S-veek  average. 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 
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in  the  region  showed  considerable  percentage  increases  from  a  year  ago — Montana 
(up  35  percent),  Oregon  (up  29  percent),  and  Idaho  (up  20  percent). 

The  North  Central  States  had  k  percent  fewer  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year 
earlier.  However,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  reported  increases  of  10  per- 
cent, 11  percent,  and  3  percent.  Iowa,  the  leading  feeding  State,  was  down  5 
percent.  Minnesota  was  down  18  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  showed  the  largest 
decrease.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  substantially  smaller  corn  crop  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  Southern  Minnesota  this  past  summer. 

Feedlot  operators  stated  intentions  as  of  October  1  to  market  1  percent 
fewer  cattle  in  the  fourth  quarter  than  in  the  same  months  of  I963.     This  would 
be  about  11  percent  fewer  than  in  the  third  quarter  of  I96U.     The  slight  decrease 
in  expected  marketings  in  the  fourth  quarter  from  a  year  earlier  probably  was 
brought  about  in  part  by  larger  third  quarter  marketings  than  originally  in- 
tended.    Placements  were  up  10  percent  in  the  third  quarter,  and  some  of  these 
were  short-feds  that  also  moved  to  market  in  the  third  quarter.     Cattle  likely 
will  be  on  feed  a  shorter  time  through  the  end  of  the  year  and  marketed  at 
lighter  weights  than  during  these  months  last  year,  when  an  unusually  large 
number  of  heavyweight  cattle  were  marketed.     On  October  1,  the  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  6  months  or  more  was  down  23  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  the  prospect  of  continued  large  supplies  of  fed  cattle,  prices 
are  expected  to  hold  fairly  steady  into  the  winter  months,  averaging  near  Octo- 
ber levels.     This  is  in  contrast  to  19*^3?  when  fed  cattle  prices  declined 
throughout  the  fourth  quarter  and  averaged  $23-25.    Demand  for  beef  is  strong, 
and  there  is  less  competition  from  smaller  supplies  of  pork.     However,  continued 
heavy  runs  of  slaughter  cows,  larger  marketings  of  other  cattle  off  grass,  and 
heavy  poultry  meat  production  will  likely  prevent  substantial  price  strengthen- 
ing. 

Cattle  Cycle 

Approaches  a  Peak 

Cattle  niMber  cycles  are  not  alike  although  they  have  similar  patterns. 

The  upswing  in  the  present  cycle  began  in  1958'    This  year,  the  rise 
will  be  considerably  below  the  average  increase  of  2.6  million  head  from  1959~63' 
In  the  previous  cycle,  cattle  numbers  rose  by  less  than  a  million  head  in  195^> 
and  the  cyclical  peak  was  reached  on  January  1,  1955-    The  drought  of  1955  and 
1956  accentuated  the  following  downturn  and  numbers  declined  until  January  1958. 
Prices  then  recovered  and  the  present  buildup  phase  got  underway. 

The  total  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  next  January  1  will  be  up  only 
slightly  from  the  IO6.3  million  last  January  1.     Such  an  increase  this  year 
would  be  considerably  below  the  3-7  percent  and  2.7  percent  gains  in  I962  and 
1963.     The  slowdown  this  year  results  from  increased  slaughter  and  further  de- 
creases in  imports  of  live  animals. 
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This  year's  calf  crop  has  been  estimated  at  k2.6  million  head,  up  0.8 
million  from  last  year.    Imports  of  live  cattle  probably  will  total  about  0.6 
million  head. 

The  disappearance  of  cattle  and  calves  from  the  inventory  this  year  is 
also  up  from  a  year  ago.    Slaughter  for  the  year  will  likely  be  up  11  percent 
from  the  28.1  million  last  yeao:.     Exports  and  death  losses  are  expected  to 
account  for  an  additional  k.l  million.     Therefore,  with  a  total  inflow  of  U3.2 
million  head  to  the  inventory,  and  a  total  disappesirance  of  k2.^  million,  the 
cattle  and  caJ.f  inventory  likely  will  increase  by  less  than  a  million  this  year, 
A  large  part  of  this  gain  is  in  calves  from  the  196^  calf  crop.    Beef  cow  num- 
bers will  probably  also  show  an  increase,  but  partially  offsetting  is  a  decrease 
in  milk  cow  numbers. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  I965  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  over  this  year, 
assuming  normal  weather  and  range  conditions.    The  inventory  woiild  then  be 
about  the  same  as  the  January  1,  19^5,  count.    It  would  take  a  h  percent  in- 
crease in  1965  slaughter  to  cause  a  downturn  in  cattle  numbers. 

A  relatively  stable  period  in  which  numbers  on  farms  would  remain  fairly 
constant  would  be  healthier  for  the  industry  than  a  strong  downturn.    Such  a 
period  would  allo^^  demand  to  adjust  to  consun^jtion  levels  and  would  likely  en- 
courage a  slower,  more  orderly  rate  of  expansion  in  the  cattle  herd. 


Table    2. --Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1, 
calf  crop,  number  slaughtered  and  imports, 
United  States,  1955  to  date 


Number  on  farms 


Number  slaughtered 


Year 

Cattle 

-;  Calf  ; 

Imports 

:  and 

:  Cows 

\  crop  \ 

:  Cattle 

.  Calves 

:  Total 

:  calves 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  head 

hea/i 

head 

head 

heaxi 

head 

heaui 

1955 

96,592 

i^9,12l 

42,112 

314 

26,588 

12,864 

39,452 

1956 

95,900 

i^8,283 

i+1,376 

159 

27,755 

12,999 

40,754 

1957  • 

92,860 

i^6,859 

39,905 

728 

27,068 

12,353 

39,421 

1958 

91,176 

38,860 

1,152 

24,368 

9,738 

34,106 

1959 

93,322 

38,938 

709 

23,722 

8,072 

31,794 

i960  • 

96,236 

i^5,871 

39,353 

663 

26,026 

8,611 

34,637 

1961  • 

97,319 

^6,370 

39, 95^^ 

1,043 

26,46? 

8,081 

34,548 

1962  : 

99,782 

i+7,379 

i+0,961 

1,250 

26,905 

7,854 

34,759 

1963  : 

103,512 

^8,553 

852 

28,059 

7,198 

35,257 

196^+  ■ 

1/106,260 

l/i+9,752 

1/42,563 

2/600 

2/31,100 

2/7,500 

2/38,600 

1965  : 

3/106. 5-lOT.O 

1/  Preliminary"      2/  Partly  forecast.      3/  Forecast. 
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Table  J,.--li!rpovts  of  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
excluding  breeding  animals,,  195^  to  date 


From  Canada 


1                                      Dutiable  cattle 

Year 

TOO  pounds 

and  over 

:       Under  : 

200  to 

:  Total 

;  Cows  for  : 

:         200  : 

699 

t  dutiable 

1    dairy  \ 

Other 

I        tX5unds  : 

T)OnTid"=; 

!       pat  tie 

;  pur po  s  e  s  i 

I  xieaa. 

neacL 

neau. 

neacL 

neaCL 

17.6?'^ 
-■-1  ^  ^  j_) 

^4-6. 798 

2  872 

^  ^77 

70  680 

1  \y  y  www 

■*-y  J  ^ 

^  2S6 
J,  '^y'-' 

P  21  ft 

4ft  p6q 

1956 

j-y  yw 

22,678 

2,91^ 

3,571 

1,390 

30,553 

1957 

.  18,857 

186,036 

10,1+86 

151,059 

366,438 

1958 

19,586 

230,025 

13,580 

373,671 

636,862 

1^,998 

90,259 

30,738 

186,630 

322,625 

i960 

20,2i+7 

60,865 

32,079 

l4o,i+Tl 

253,662 

iq6i 

1  2^4-,  972 

88,660 

28,605 

337,i+52 

479,689 

IQ62 

I5,i^8l 

72,205 

i+1,315 

351,336 

480,337 

11,86U 

51,018 

36,618 

148,486 

247,986 

:  10,201 

10,631 

50,25^ 

13,599 

84,685 

^  0  an  •  -/iug  •  / 

T  / 
±J 

From  Mexico 

lQ5i<- 

l,i+2i^ 

56,153 

539 

189,631 

247,747 

IQ56 

1,681^ 

11,12U 

8^8 

96,59^ 

110,250 

IQST 

:  i^80 

^U,236 

7,91^ 

283,842 

336,472 

1958 

:  1,255 

80,589 

3,231 

403,166 

488,241 

1959 

:  1,597 

U5,697 

1,037 

317,095 

365,426 

i960 

371 

19,631 

1,773 

369,113 

390,888 

1961 

36,UlO 

8,655 

497,999 

543,110 

1962 

3h 

36,732 

2i+,925 

690,228 

751,919 

1963  1/ 

7 

18,123 

27,120 

540,099 

585,3^9 

196i^ 

:  37 

1,161 

12,175 

206,074 

219,447 

(Jan. -Aug.) 

1/ 

1/  Data  are  preliminary. 

2/  Embargo  which  began  in  February  1952  due  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
removed  January  1,  1955- 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Fed  Cattle 

Market  ings  In  I965 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  in  the  first  hstlf  of  19o5  will  depend  largely 

on  the  number  and  the  weight  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  during  the  next  few 

months.    The  present  price  relationship  between  fed  cattle  and  feeder  cattle 
likely  is  encoviraging  large  placements  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

Placements  in  October-December  last  year  were  down  7  percent  from  the 
same  months  a  yeaj"  earlier.     However,  many  feeder  cattle  that  moved  into  the 
Corn  Belt  last  fall  were  placed  on  feed  after  the  beginning  of  I96U.  Placements 
were  up  22  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  196k  from  the  year  before.  Should 
there  be  another  open  fall  this  year,  many  feeder  cattle  likely  would  again 
remain  on  fields  until  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  live  weight  of  cattle  going  into  feedlots  is  probably  most  importajit 
in  determining  when  cattle  will  be  marketed  out  of  feedlots.    This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  l^ok.     On  January  1,  196k,  cattle  on  feed  in  weight  groups  above 
900  pounds  were  up  11  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  but  those  weighing  less  than 
900  pounds  were  down  5  percent.    Thus,  the  composition  of  the  beginning  cattle 
on  feed  inventory  pointed  toward  large  marketings  out  of  feedlots  early  in  the 
year,  followed  by  some  tapering  off  in  volume.     The  tapering  off  did  not  occur. 


CATTLE  NUMBERS,  BEEF  PRODUCTION 
AND  POPULATION 

%  OF  1900-1909  AV. 
250 


50 
0 


Catt 

1 

le  on  far 

ms*  - 

1  1  1  1  1  1  M  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  f 

1 1  1 1  1 1  1 1  1 

1  1  1 1 1  1 1  1  1 

1  1 1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1   M   1  1  1  1   1  1 

1  1  1  r  1  1  1  1  1 

1900    1910    1920   1930    1940    1950   1960  1970 


CATTLE  AND   CALVES  ON   FARMS  JAN.  I. 


u.  5.  dfpartment  of  agriculture 
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however,  even  though  marketings  were  up  10  percent  in  the  first  quarter.  A 
large  number  of  heavy  cattle  went  on  feed  in  the  first  quarter  and  many  of  them 
reached  slaughter  weights  well  before  midyear.    The  pattern  of  fed  cattle  mar- 
ketings likely  would  have  been  much  different  had  lightweight  feeder  cattle  been 
placed  on  feed  during  the  early  months  of  196^4,  because  a  much  longer  feeding 
period  would  have  been  required. 

Corn  Belt  feeders  this  fall  have  shown  more  interest  in  yearlings  and 
2-year-olds  than  calves.    Thus,  even  if  placements  are  not  up  substantially  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  fed  cattle  marketings  likely  will  remain  large  during  the 
winter  months.    Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  into  Corn  Belt  States  have 
been  running  substantially  above  year-earlier  rates  in  recent  months;  these  cat- 
tle probably  will  be  placed  on  feed  as  soon  as  cleanup  operations  are  completed 
or  weather  conditions  will  no  longer  permit  cattle  to  remain  in  fields . 

The  number  of  cattle  suitable  for  feedlot  finishing  will  still  be  large 
on  January  1,  19^5?  even  if  the  number  of  steers  1  year  old  and  over  shows  lit- 
tle change  from  a  year  earlier.     There  was  a  record  supply  on  hand  last  year 
and  the  I96U  calf  crop  was  up  about  O.9  million  head.    Beef  heifers  probably 
will  be  up  a  little,  also.     Thus,  if  a  positive  feeding  margin  is  carried  into 
the  winter  months,  placements  in  the  first  quarter  of  I965  niay  again  be  large. 

Shipments  of  Feeder  Cattle 
Increase ,  Prices  Decline 

Feeder  cattle  prices,  after  showing  some  strength  in  late  August  and 
early  September,  were  off  slightly  in  October  because  of  the  increase  in  move- 
ments.   Although  contracting  for  feeder  cattle  this  fall  has  been  lagging  be- 
hind previous  years,  as  it  did  in  1963,  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  into  the 
Corn  Belt  States  were  up  17  percent  in  July  and  August  and  up  21  percent  in 
September  from  a  year  earlier.    Many  of  these  j.nimals,  of  course,  did  not  go 
directly  into  feedlots,  but  to  stalk  fields. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  been  \mder  heavy  pressure  most  of  this  year. 
In    mid-October,    Choice  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City,  were  $U  per  100  pounds 
lower  than  a  year  earlier  while  Good  feeder  steers  were  a  little  over  ^U.OO 
lower . 

Prices  will  be  under  continued  press\xre  through  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
eirly  I965,  since  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  cattle  available  for  feeding. 
Also,  wheat  pastures  have  been  slow  to  develop  this  year. 

Cow  Slaughter  Up  Sharply, 
Heifers  up  Moderately 

Cow  slaughter  is  larger  this  year  thaxi  in  any  year  since  1957 — the  last 
year  of  the  downswing  of  the  previous  nximber  cycle.    Cow  slaughter  was  about 
13  percent  above  year-earlier  levels  through  the  first  5  months  of  this  year. 
And  cow  slaughter  since  June  has  increased  more  sharply;  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  has  been  approximately  30  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Cow  sla\aghter  may  be  up  as  much  as  20  percent  from  I963  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 
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Table  k. — Number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection, 
by  class,  with  i)ercentages  of  total,  United  States,  195^  to  date 


:  Number 

Year 

Bulls 

[  Steers 

[  Cows 

\  Heifers 

and 

stags 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  head 

head 

head 

head 

195^ 

:  9,302 

6,236 

2,472 

466 

1955 

:  9,299 

6,656 

2,674 

427 

1956 

:  10,310 

6,624 

2,837 

414 

1957 

:  10,018 

6,051 

2,980 

4o4 

1958 

:  9,8i+0 

^,558 

2,951 

293 

1959 

:  9,681 

3,836 

3,701 

240 

i960 

10,557 

4,441 

4,124 

273 

1961 

:  11,164 

4,033 

4,521 

250 

1962 

11, kk^ 

4,250 

4,420 

222 

1963 

12,496 

4,807 

202 

196k  1/ 

:  14,300 

4,900 

5,100 

240 

Percentage 

of  total 

Bulls 

Steers 

Cows 

Heifers 

and 

stags 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

195^          .  : 

50.3 

33.8 

13.^ 

2.5 

1955  : 

48.8 

14.0 

2.3 

1956  : 

51.1 

32.8 

14.1 

2.0 

1957  : 

:  51.5 

31.1 

15.3 

2.1 

1958  : 

55.8 

25.8 

16.7 

1.7 

1959  : 

55.4 

22.0 

21.2 

1.4 

i960  : 

54.4 

22.9 

21.3 

1.4 

1961  ! 

!  55.9 

20.2 

22.6 

1.3 

1962  : 

56.3 

20.9 

21.7 

1.1 

1963  : 

57.7 

19.2 

22.2 

.9 

1964  1/  : 

58.4 

20.0 

20.6 

1.0 

1/  Partly  forecast. 
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In  contrast,  only  about  5  percent  more  heifers  will  be  slaughtered. 
Heifer  slaughter  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  in  recent  years.     The  total  in  I96U 
will  be  twice  that  of  195^  and  four  times  that  of  1951>  the  postwar  low.  Sub- 
stantially more  heifers  have  gone  into  feedlots  each  year,  adding  a  great  deal 
to  the  volimie  of  fed  cattle. 

Even  though  heifer  slaughter  probably  will  be  up  about  5  percent  this 
year,  the  rise  will  be  substantially  below  the  9  percent  increase  that  occurred 
in  1963'    Price  relationships  last  winter  and  spring  between  feeder  cattle  and 
fed  animals  encouraged  producers  to  add  heifers  to  their  herds  and  return  to  a 
more  normal  cow-culling  rate. 

Cow  slaughter  in  the  early  part  of  I965  is  expected  to  be  up  moderately 
from  196^  levels.    Barring  serious  drought,  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  probably  will  be  down  from  the  high  level  in  the  second  half  of  1964. 
However,  the  actual  level  also  will  be  influenced  by  demand  for  and  expected 
prices  of  feeder  cattle. 

Calf  Slaughter 
This  Year 

Calf  slaughter  probably  will  be  up  U  to  5  percent  this  yeeir — the  first 
increase  since  1959*    From  I96O  through  19^3 »  calf  slaughter  decreased  between 
5  and  9  percent  each  year. 


CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  BY  CLASSES 


MIL.  HEAD 


12 


8 


Steers 


Calves 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


SLAUGHTER  UNDER   FEDERAL   IUSP  ECTION.  1  964  DATA  ARE  PARTLY  FORECAST. 

U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  0  F   AGRICULTUR  E  NEG.    ERS6U-64(I0)  ECONOMICRESEARCHSERVICE 
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Historically,  calf  slaughter  declines  dxiring  the  expansion  phase  of  the 
cattle  cycle.    Contributing  to  the  decline  in  the  cixrrent  expansion  has  been 
the  downturn  in  the  number  of  cows  kept  for  milk  and  the  expansion  in  feedlot 
feeding.    Relatively  less  favorable  feeder  cattle  prices  this  year  and  poor  feed 
conditions  have  resiilted  in  increased  calf  slaughter,  even  though  the  dairy  cow 
herd  will  show  a  further  decline.     Calf  slaughter  in  I965  probably  will  be  near 
or  slightly  above  the  19dU  level. 

Feeding  Returns 
Mixed  in  I963-64 

Returns  from  feeding  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt  were  mixed  during  the  1963-6^4- 
feeding  season.    Table    5     shows  several  representative  programs  of  typical 
Corn  Belt  feeding  operations.    The  table  assumes  that  feeder  cattle  are  bought 
in  Kansas  City  and  sold  as  fed  cattle  in  Chicago.    Feeding  periods  range  from 
k  to  11  months.    Short-term  feeding  generally  showed  losses,  while  long-term 
feeding  showed  profits.    However,  short-term  feeding  that  was  terminated  after 
midyear  also  probably  made  higher  returns.    Cattle  feeders  paid  less  for  feeder 
cattle  placed  on  feed  last  fall  than  they  did  in  the  fall  of  19^2,  but  only  after 
mid-19D4  did  prices  of  cattle  coming  out  of  feedlots  average  above  a  yesir  eeirlier. 

Feed  costs  for  all  programs  averaged  a  little  above  year-earlier  levels 
during  the  1963-6^  feeding  season.    Corn  and  hay  prices  were  up  throughout  the 
period,  while  soybean  meal  pripes  were  higher  eeirly  but  then  lower  toward  the 
end  of  the  feeding  season.    Transportation  expenses  and  other  marketing  costs 
stayed  about  the  same. 

Heifer  calves  bought  in  September-October  I963  and  sold  as  Choice  fed 
heifers  during  June  and  July  this  year  showed  a  small  loss.     Calf  prices  aver- 
aged more  than  $3  per  100  pounds  above  slaughter  prices. 

However,  steer  calves  bought  in  September-November  last  year  and  sold 
as  Choice  steers  during  August-October  this  year  returned  nearly  $27  per  head. 
Cattle  feeders  paid  more  per  100  pounds  for  the  calf  than  they  got  for  the 
finished  steer.    But  fed  cattle  prices  were  high  enough  so  that  money  was  made 
in  converting  feed  into  beef. 

Returns  from  the  3  feeding  programs  for  yearling  steers  varied  from  a 
considerable  loss  to  a  fair  return.     Short-fed  steers  put  on  feed  early  last 
fall  and  slaughtered  during  the  winter  showed  a  slight  loss.    Those  going  into 
feedlots  late  in  the  fall  and  coming  out  during  the  spring  low-price  period 
incurred  substantial  losses.     However,  long-fed  yearling  steers  put  on  feed  last 
fall  and  sold  as  Prime  and  Choice  steers  this  past  summer  showed  sizable  returns. 

Losses  were  registered  by  heavy  steers  fed  only  a  short  time  and  moved  to 
slaughter  this  spring  before  prices  advanced.    Slaughter  prices  averaged  slightly 
above  prices  paid  for  feeder  cattle,  but  the  cost  of  gain  for  these  animals 
likely  was  above  the  slaughter  price.    Therefore,  a  slight  positive  feeding 
margin  could  not  offset  the  cost  of  converting  grain  into  beef.    At  low  levels 
of  fed  cattle  prices,  a  large  feeding  margin  is  necessary  to  return  a  profit, 
because  fed  cattle  are  sold  for  less  per  100  pounds  live  weight  than  the  cost 
of  putting  on  weight  in  feedlots. 
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HOGS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  this  year  likely  will  average  about 
the  same  as  the  $l4.90  per  100  pounds  in  I963.     Prices  in  the  first  part  of  I96U 
averaged  slightly  below  a  year  earlier,  but  in  the  fourth  quarter  are  expected 
to  average  above.    Prices  followed  the  usual  seasonal  price  pattern  this  year, 
although  the  siimmer  peak  was  only  about  $2.20  above  the  spring  low.    This  com- 
pared with  a  summer  runup  of  $2.90  in  1962  and  $3 '60  in  1963-    The  peak  price 
of  $16.20  came  in  September  this  year  and  was  70  cents  above  the  sajne  month  a 
year  earlier,  but  it  was  90  cents  below  the  summer  peak  in  July  19^3'  Hog 
prices  are  expected  to  average  moderately  higher  in  19^5 >  with  the  margin  over 
a  year  earlier  narrowing  late  in  I965 • 

Hog  Slaughter 

Down  Slightly  in  196^ 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  this  year  is  expected  to  be  down  about  2  per- 
cent from  the  83.3  million  head  in  1963*    An  increase  in  hog  slaughter  dirring 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  more  than  offset  by  decreases  since  then. 
Hog  slaughter  was  up  about  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier  in  the  first  quarter, 
but  slightly  lower  in  the  second  quarter.     It  then  dropped  about  k  percent  below 
in  the  third  quarter  and  likely  will  be  down  more  than  this  in  the  fo-orth  quar- 
ter.   All  sections  of  the  co\mtry  have  shown  declines  in  the  second  half  of 
196k, 

The  smaller  hog  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  is  reflecting 
reductions  in  the  size  of  the  1964  pig  crops.    The  December  1963-May  I96U  pig 
crop  was  down  8  percent.     The  cutback  is  also  evident  in  the  number  and  weight 
of  hogs  on  farms.    On  September  1  in  10  Corn  Belt  States,  there  were  7  percent 
fewer  hogs  (other  than  breeding  stock)  weighing  more  than  220  pounds;  there  were 
also  4-5  percent  fewer  weighing  60  to  219  pounds.    Hogs  in  these  10  States 
typically  account  for  about  three-fourths  of  all  hogs  in  the  United  States.  These 
hogs  weighing  60  pounds  or  more  on  September  1  provide  the  bulk  of  slaughter 
supplies  in  the  second  haJLf  of  the  year.     Thus,  October-December  slaughter  prob- 
ably will  average  at  least  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

The  June-November  pig  crop  will  be  down  6-8  percent  from  a  year  esurlier 
and  down  about  10  percent  from  I962.     Thus,  slaughter  supplies  in  the  first  half 
of  1965  likely  will  continue  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    On  September  1, 
numbers  of  pigs  weighing  less  than  60  pounds  were  down  11  percent  from  a  year 
earlier;  these  pigs  will  furnish  the  bulk  of  winter  slaughter  supplies. 

The  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  (other  than  breeding  stock)  in  10 
Corn  Belt  States  on  September  1  was  down  7  percent  from  the  same  date  in  I963. 
Fewer  hogs  were  reported  in  all  weight  groups.    Hogs  weighing  more  than  220 
pounds  were  down  7  percent. 

Producers  in  the  10  Corn  Belt  States  on  September  1  reported  intentions 
to  have  13  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  dialing  December  196U-February  I965  than  in 
these  months  a  year  eajrlier.    If  these  intentions  ajre  carried  out,  hog  slaughter 
dioring  the  summer  of  I965  will  be  substantially  below  last  summer.  However, 
the  number  of  breeding  animals  was  down  only  6  percent . 
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Table  6  .--Selected  prices  per  100  poiinds  of  livestock, 

by  months,  I963-6U 


'Barrows 

and  gilts 

[        Sovs  at 

Choice  lambs 

■  Good 

ewes 

v~i  -i~  "Vy 

lyionTyii 

at  8  markets  l/ 

8  markets  1/ 

ax 

Denver 

at  Denver 

— 

— 

'  196^ 

]  1964 

■  1963 

;  1964 

*  1963  ■ 

1964 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

0  dll  tuix\y 

15.65 

14.70 

13.37 

12.02 

19.79 

19.12 

8.08 

7.78 

r  eoruary 

15.14 

14.70 

13.32 

12.51 

19.00 

20.17 

7.76 

8.12 

Mar  en 

114-.0T 

14.48 

12.41 

12.63 

19.07 

21.39 

8.33 

8.66 

H.pr  XA. 

13.78 

14. 16 

11.97 

12.29 

19.48 

21.37 

8.68 

7.05 

May 

15.01 

14.84 

12.77 

12.49 

22.29 

22.84 

5.96 

6.27 

June 

17.01 

15.83 

13.87 

-i  ^  Or- 

12.85 

22.32 

23.20 

6.92 

5.97 

July 

Id.kh 

17.11 

14.98 

13.44 

20.72 

22.82 

5.77 

5.56 

An  en  1  Q'f'  * 

17.55 

17.05 

15.07 

13.78 

20.44 

22.77 

5.88 

5.4o 

September 

15.89 

16.76 

14.22 

14.28 

19.48 

22.53 

5.64 

5.87 

October 

15.47 

2/15.50 

13.82 

2/13.16 

19.15 

2/21.90 

5.70 

November 

l4A7 

12.57 

19.33 

6.76 

December 

14.21 

11.28 

18.85 

7.65 

Average 

15.38 

13.43 

19.99 

6.93 

1/  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets .  2/  3''week  average. 
Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 
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Table    7. - -Farrowings ,  hog  slaughter,  pork  consiamption, 
and  hog  price  ratios,  by  quarters,  195^  "to  date 


]  Farrowings 

Commercial  slaughter  2/ 

Year 

:  Dec.- 

:  Mar . - 

June- 

.  Sept . - 

:  Aug.- 

:  Nov . - 

:  Feb.- 

May- 

:  Feb.  l/ 

;  May 

:    Aug . 

:    Nov . 

:  Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr . 

;  July 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

19!38 

:  2,680 

U,601 

3,1^1 

2,7i^6 

18.5 

20.2 

20.2 

17.9 

1959 

:  3,053 

k,9k3 

3,3i^6 

2,782 

20.7 

23.5 

21.0 

17.8 

i960 

.  2,511 

k,219 

3,0U2 

2,813 

18.9 

20.4 

20.0 

17.7 

1961 

.  2,531 

1+,501 

3,109 

2,859 

19.6 

21.3 

20.0 

18.3 

1962  3/ 

:  2,587 

k,k36 

3,177 

2,993 

19.5 

21.8 

21.5 

18.5 

1963 

2,581 

k,k6k 

3,158 

2,877 

20.8 

23.1 

21.7 

18.1 

1961^ 

2,339 

U,095 

3/5,600 

u/20.1 

5/21.7 

5/37.5 

6,100(-5^) 

39.7 

1965 

5,8oo(-io^) 

37 

.6 

:  5,450(-15^) 

35 

.5 

[       Pork  consumption  per  person 

Hog- com  price  ratio 

July-  : 

Oct .  -  : 

Jan.- 

Apr . -  • 

July-  • 

Oct.-  • 

Jan.- 

Apr  .- 

Sept .  ■ 

Dec.  : 

Mar .  : 

June 

Sept.  • 

Dec . 

Mar . 

J\ine 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1958  : 

li+.2 

16.9 

16.7 

15.7 

17.9 

18.0 

15.2 

13.3 

1959  : 

16.0 

19.2 

17.5 

15.7 

12.1 

12.3 

13.5 

14.7 

i960  ; 

15.2 

16.8 

15.9 

15.0 

15.1 

18.1 

17.3 

16.2 

1961  : 

Ik. 2 

IT.l 

16.3 

15.5 

16, k 

16.7 

17.0 

15.3 

1962  : 

Ik, 6 

IT. 5 

16.5 

15.9 

17.0 

16. U 

lU.O 

13.2 

1963  : 

15.1 

18.0 

16.7 

15.6 

13.7 

13.6 

13.0 

12.5 

1964  : 

15.2 

VlT.l 

5/30.5 

lk,0  k/lk.'^ 

31.0 

1965  i 

29 

.5 

28.0 

1/  December  of  previous  year. 


2/  Quarters  correspond  approximately  to  farrowing  months  shovn. 
3/  Farrowings  include  50  States,  I962  to  date. 
k/  Partly  forecast. 
5/  Forecast. 
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Producers  ure  making  plans  for  the  March-May  portion  of  the  spring  pig 
crop.     Sows  farrowing  during  these  months  account  for  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  December-May  farrowings.     The  hog-corn  price  ratio  probably  will  increase 
this  fall  and  winter  so  that  producers  probably  will  cut  late- season  farrowings 
much  less  than  indicated  for  December-February.    Hog  prices  likely  will  be  above 
year-earlier  levels  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  prospective  increase  in  corn 
prices.    However,  higher  corn  prices  will  tend  to  prevent  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  pig  production  during  the  winter  months. 

Heavier  Hogs 
This  Year 

The  average  liveweight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  so 
far  this  year  has  been  rimning  heavier  than  in  any  year  since  1955.  Live 
weights  during  January-September  averaged  2k2.9     pounds,  about  3  pounds  above 
a  year  earlier  and  almost  3  pounds  above  the  1959-63  average.     The  dressing 
yield  (pounds  of  pork  produced  per  100  pounds  of  live  hog)  has  been  only  slight- 
ly higher,  so  the  amount  of  pork  produced  per  head  slaughtered  has  been  up  about 
the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  in  live  weights. 

Heavier  hogs  coming  to  slaughter  have  increased  the  total  amount  of  pork 
produced.     The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  commercially  operated  plants  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  this  year  was  1  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  pork  production  was  up  1  percent. 

Hog  Prices  Up 

Hog  prices  averaged  $15.33  in  October  (h  week  average  of  barrows  and 
gilts  at  8  major  markets),  slightly  less  than  year-earlier  levels.  However, 
prices  durin;^  "ttie  rest  of  the  year  likely  will  be  up  from  a  year  earlier. 
Slaughter  volume  probably  will  be  down  moderately  from  I963,  and  the  seasonal 
decline  in  hog  prices  is  not  expected  to  be  as  sharp  as  in  these  months  last 
year.    Also,  cold  storage  holdings  of  pork  will  not  be  an  important  price-de- 
pressing factor  in  the  next  several  months.     Holdings  were  large  in  the  fall  of 
1963  and  throughout  most  of  this  year.     However,  cold  storage  holdings  of  pork 
dropped  below  year-earlier  levels  during  September.     They  are  likely  to  remain 
at  a  somewhat  reduced  level  this  fall  and  winter.     September  was  the  first  month 
since  November  I961  in  which  pork  stocks  were  below  a  year  earlier.    Thus,  net 
additions  to  the  market  supply  of  pork  were  made  this  summer  and  fall  as  cold 
storage  holdings  were  sold.     This  tended  to  lower  market  prices.     Tlie  opposite 
will  be  true  this  winter,  when  additions  to  pork  cold  storage  holdings  again 
will  exceed  withdrawals . 

Hog  prices  in  the  opening  months  of  next  year  likely  will  average  mod- 
erately higher  than  in  these  months  of  19^^,  when  barrows  and  gilts  averaged 
$1^.63  at  8  major  markets.    Also,  prices  are  not  expected  to  dip  as  low  next 
spring  as  they  did  last  spring.     If  producers  carry  out  their  stated  intentions 
for  a  large  reduction  in  the  December  196^ -February  I965  pig  crop,  and  the 
entire  T^ecember-May  crop  is  do-vm,  the  peak  in  hog  prices  likely  will  top  by  a 
consilerable  amount  the  peak  of  $17-10  in  July  this  year  (8  markets).    A  more 
usual  seasonal  decline  is  expected  in  the  fall  of  19^5,  especially  if  pro'''ucers 
begin  expanding  their  breeding  herds  any  tijne  during  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
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Beef  gave  pork  strong  competition  this  year,  and  it  probably  will  be  just 
as  strong  a  competitor  next  year.    Thus,  the  expected  decline  in  pork  production 
vrill  be  paLrtially  offset  by  an  increase  in  beef  and  veal  production.  Poultry 
meat  production  probably  will  not  be  much  different  from  this  year,  although  pro- 
duction in  some  months  may  be  up  enough  to  provide  increased  competition  to  pork 
and  other  meats, 

SHEEP  AM)  LAMBS 

Lamb  Supplies  Small  in 
196^;  Prices  Improve 

Lamb  prices  in  I96U  have  been  the  most  favorable  for  producers  in  several 
years.    Early  in  the  yeaur,  except  in  January,  monthly  averages  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  lambs  were  the  highest  since  I96O;  since  midyear,  monthly  average 
prices  generally  have  been  the  highest  since  1958, 

The  more  favorable  lamb  price  situation  this  year  developed  primarily 
because  of  smaller  slaughter  supplies.    The  year  began  with  the  smallest 
January  1  farm  and  rajich  inventory  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  record.    The  number 
of  ewes  1  year  old  and  older  in  the  inventory  also  was  the  smallest.  However, 
because  more  lambs  are  saved  in  relation  to  the  n\miber  of  breeding  ewes  now 
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than  in  the  early  1950 's,  the  lamb  crop  of  l8.1  million  head  was  slightly  larger 
than  the  very  small  crops  in  1950  and  1951?  when  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  was 
nearly  as  small. 

Early  in  the  year,  lamb  supplies  per  person  were  at  a  record  low.  This 
supply  situation  brought  about  increased  lamb  prices.    Prices  of  both  feeder 
lam.bs  and  slaiighter  lambs  were  higher  each  month  after  January  than  in  the  cor- 
responding months  a  year  earlier.    In  most  months,  however,  the  price  increase 
for  slaughter  lambs  was  considerably  more  than  for  feeder  lambs.    With  feed  costs 
only  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  this  price  relationship  resulted  in 
considerable  improvement  in  profits  from  lamb  feeding  operations  compared  with 
1963. 


Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter 
to  Continue  Down 


So  far  this  year,  commercial  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  has  been  smaller 
each  month  than  a  year  earlier,  except  in  June.    For  January- Sept ember,  the  de- 
cline was  almost  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Even  this  reduced  slaughter 
level,  however,  is  bringing  sheep  and  lamb  inventory  numbers  down  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  in  1963.    On  a  weekly  basis,  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in 
October  has  been  from    12    to    l8    percent  below  the  same  weeks  a  year  earlier. 
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Slaughter  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  expected  to  continue  down  from  I963 
levels  "by  10-15  percent.    In  this  event,  the  sheep  and  lamb  inventory  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  would  be  down  to  about  27  million  head  from  28.2  million  on 
January  1,  196^4-. 

Feeder  Shipments  into 
North  Central  States  Up 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  8  North  Central 
States  in  September  amounted  to  ^+33,000  head — up  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
However,  for  the  3-month  period  of  Jiily-September,  92 5 j 000  head  were  shipped  into 
these  States — 20  percent  more  than  in  these  months  last  year. 

Over  two- thirds  of  the  n\3mber  of  sheep  and  lambs  expected  to  be  moved  from 
the  Western  States  this  year  haxi  been  sold  or  contracted  for  by  October  1,  Last 
year,  only  slightly  over  half  of  the  marketing  and  contracting  had  been  completed 
by  October  1, 

Outlook  for  1965 

Although  l^Gk  lamb  prices  have  been  higher  than  in  several  years,  they 
likely  have  not  been  up  enough  to  encourage  producers  to  retain  ewe  lambs  in 
unusual  numbers  for  additions  to  breeding  herds.    Before  this  situation  will 
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develop,  producers  vrill  have  to  regard  the  long-tem  outlook  for  lambs  ajid  wool 
more  favorably.     Producers '  expected  returns  from  alternative  farm  and  ranch 
enterprises  also  v;ill  affect  their  decisions  on  lamb  production.     In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  shift  to  other  enterprises. 

Lamb  prices  received  by  fanners  currently  are  at  about  the  1957  annual 
average,  almost  $2  per  100  pounds  below  1958,  and  $1  above  1959>  "the  latest  years 
when  herds  increased.    They  are  almost  $2  to  $^  above  prices  in  the  years  since 
1959. 

Sheep  and  lajnb  slaughter  in  I965  is  expected  to  be  down  from  I96U,  whether 
or  not  rebuilding  of  breeding  herds  begins  during  the  year.    If  rebuilding  does 
begin,  slaughter  supplies  will  be  substantially  reduced.     It  would  taJte  a  de- 
crease in  slaughter  of  about  H  percent  in  I965  to  hold  the  inventory  at  the 
196^+  level.    Tlie  lamb  crop  is  expected  to  be  down  again  by  ^4  to  6  percent.  This 
crop  will  be  the  major  source  of  both  sla\ighter  lambs  and  animals  for  herd  re- 
placement.   Prices  in  I965  are  expected  to  continue  above  year-earlier  levels. 
In  addition  to  smaller  sla\ighter  lamb  supplies,  competition  from  beef  will  not 
be  very  much  more  intense  than  in  I96U.    Pork  competition  may  lessen  somewhat 
and  broiler  competition  may  remain  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  this  year. 


A       A  A 


U.  S.  Foreign 
Trade  in  Meat 


In  the  first  8  months  of  I96U,  total  meat  imports  to  the  United  States 
were  down  I9  percent  from  the  1339  million  pounds  last  year  and  exports  were  up 
39  percent  from  the  105  million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Decreases  from  year-earlier  levels  continued  during  A\igust  in  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  mutton,  and  goat,  while  imports  of  pork  increased.    Beef  and  veal  imports 
amo\inted  to  860  million  poiinds  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  in  January-August, 
down  20  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year  ago.    Meanwhile,  lamb  and  mutton  and 
goat  imports  were  down  kl  and  h2  percent,  respectively.    During  August,  21  million 
pounds  of  pork  were  imported — an  increase  of  37  percent  over  August  I963.  For 
the  8-month  period,  pork  imports  were  up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  However, 
imports  of  pork  are  small  relative  to  the  total  amount — only    2.0    percent  of 
total  pork  production. 

Meat  exports  during  January- August  totaled  IU6  md]J.ion  pounds,  up  39  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.    Beef  and  veal  exports  in  the  first  8  months  of  196^, 
at  3^.5  million  pounds,  were  up  79  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    However,  the 
quantity  exported  still  was  relatively  small,  amounting  to  0.3  percent  of  pro- 
duction in  that  period.    Pork  exports,  at  110  million  pounds,  were  up  30  percent. 
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Table  8. — Choice  feeder  lambs  and  slaughter  lambs:    Price  per  100  pounds, 
Denver,  by  months,  19^3  to  date 


Month 

Feeder  lambs  1/ 

Slaughter  lambs 

:  1963 

:       1904  : 

Difference 

1963 

:       1904  : 

Difference 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Januairy 

lo .  70 

17.71 

-1.05 

19.79 

19.12 

-0.67 

February 

lo  .4o 

18.93 

.47 

19.00 

20.17 

1.17 

Majrch 

lo  .40 

.  po 

.10 

19.07 

21.39 

2.32 

April 

10  .  iO 

20.87 

<£  .09 

19.40 

22.65 

3.17 

May 

19.79 

21.28 

1.49 

22 .29 

22 .04 

.55 

June 

20.  UO 

20.77 

.37 

22. 32 

23.20 

.00 

July 

18.85 

20.18 

1.27 

20.72 

22.82 

2,10 

August 

on  liJi 

00  nn 

cLd.,  (  ( 

<^  .  JO 

September 

17.63 

20.1+3 

2.80 

19.it8 

22.53 

3.05 

October  ; 

17.35 

2/21. 24 

3.89 

19.15 

2/21.90 

2.75 

November  : 

17.28 

19.33 

December  : 

17.37 

18.85 

Average  : 

18.06 

19.99 

1/  Wooled  60-80  lbs.,  Januairy-April  and  October-December;  Spring  60-75  lbs.,  May-September. 
2/  3-week  average. 


Table  9. — U.  S.  meat  imports  and  exports:    January-August  I963-6U 
and  percentage  comparisons  (carcass  weight) 


Imports 


1963 

196 1+ 

Percent  change 

Item 

1  January-  \ 
:     '^^^^  : 

August  : 

January- 
August 

January- \ 
July  \ 

August : 

Janu- 
ary- 
August 

Janu-: 

ary-  : August 
July  : 

January- 
.  August 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Beef  and  veal 

897,053 

176,631 

1,073,681+ 

726,1+1+1 

133,81+6 

860,287 

-19 

-21+ 

-20 

Lamb 

12,Ul9 

1,277 

13,696 

7,1+06 

653 

8,059 

-1+0 

-1+9 

-1+1 

Mutton  and  goat 

9^,326 

7,351+ 

101,680 

57,688 

1,631 

59,319 

-39 

-78 

-1+2 

Pork 

13i+,752 

15,325 

150,077 

137,271+ 

20,962 

158,236 

+2 

+37 

+5 

Totail  meat 

1,138,550 

200,587 

1,339,137 

928,809 

157,092 

1,085,901 

-18 

-22 

-19 

Exports 

Beef  and  veal 

16,028 

3,289 

19,317 

30,789 

3,719 

3l+,508 

+92 

+13 

+79 

Lamb  and  mutton 

81+5 

66 

911 

1,153 

78 

1,231 

+36 

+18 

+35 

Pork 

77,799 

81+,673 

103,551 

6,285 

109,836 

+33 

-9 

+30 

Total  meat 

9'+,672 

10,229 

loi+,901 

135,1+93 

10,082 

11+5,575 

+1+3 

-1 

+39 
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Meat  Consumption 

Sets  Record,  in  I96U 

Consumption  of  red  meats  per  person  is  expected  to  total  near  17^  pounds 
in  196^,  about  k  pounds  more  than  in  19^3  and  a  new  record  (U8  States).     All  of 
the  increase  is  in  beef  and  veal.     Beef  and  veal  consumption  is  up  about  6  pounds 
per  person  from  I963,  while  pork  consumption  is  down  about  l.k  pounds  and  lamb 
and  mutton  consumption  is  down  about  O.7  pound. 

Beef  consumption  in  I96U  will  average  about  100  pounds  per  person  and 
veal  consumption  about  5  pounds.    The  increase  in  beef  and  veal  consumption 
from  the  previous  year  will  be  about  6  pounds,  compared  with  an  increase  of  U.8 
pounds  in  1963-     The  year  196^  is  the  sixth  in  a  row  in  which  beef  and  veal 
consumption  per  person  has  increased.     The  increase  from  I963  will  be  supplied 
entirely  by  domestic  production;  beef  and  veal  imports  are  down  substantially. 

Pork  consumption  in  I96U  will  be  about  6k  pounds  per  person,  down  from 
65.5  pounds  in  19^3'    Lamb  and  mutton  consumption  will  be  about  h.2  pounds  per 
person,  compared  with  4.9  pounds  last  year. 

Consumption  of  red  meats  per  person  in  I965  probably  will  be  a  little 
smaller  than  this  year.    A  modest  increase  in  beef  and  veal  consumption  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  little  more  than  offset  by  a  moderate  decline  in  pork  consumption 
and  a  small  decline  in  lamb  and  mutton. 


The  Livestock  and  Meat  Sit\xation  is  published  in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
January  1965. 
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Table  10  .--Production  and  consiomption  per  person  of  red  meat, 
United  States,  1955-61+  and  forecast  for  I9651/ 


Production  2/ 


Beef 

•  Veal 

and 

Pork 

Total 

\  mutton 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1955 

13,569 

1,578 

758 

10,990 

26,895 

1956 

lU,l+62 

1,632 

7I+I 

11,200 

28,035 

195T 

II+.202 

1,526 

707 

10,1+21+ 

26,859 

1958 

13,330 

1,186 

688 

10,1+51+ 

25,658 

1959 

13,580 

1,008 

738 

11,993 

27,319 

i960 

li^,T2T 

1,108 

768 

11,605 

28,208 

1961 

15,298 

1,01+1+ 

832 

11,1+11 

28,585 

1962 

15,296 

1,015 

809 

11,836 

29,956 

1963 

16,1+23 

927 

770 

12,1^39 

30,559 

18,11+0 

965 

715 

12,250 

32,070 

1965  h/ 

:  18,700 

1,020 

675 

11,680 

32,075 

Consumption  per  person 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1955  : 

82.0 

i+.6 

66.8 

162.8 

1956  : 

85.1+ 

9.5 

i^.5 

67.3 

166.7 

1957  : 

8i+.6 

8.8 

1+.2 

61.1 

158.7 

1958  : 

80.5 

6.7 

i+.2 

60.2 

151.6 

1959  : 

81.1+ 

5.7 

1+.8 

67.6 

159.5 

i960  : 

85.2 

6.2 

1+.8 

65.2 

161.1+ 

1961  : 

88.0 

5.7 

5.1 

62.2 

161.0 

1962  : 

89.1 

5.5 

5.2 

63.8 

163.6 

1963  : 

9U.5 

h.9 

65.5 

169.8 

I96U  3/ 

100.1+ 

5.0 

1+.2 

61+. 1 

173.7 

1965  V 

102.5 

5.3 

l+.l 

60.1+ 

172.3 

1/  1+8  States. 

2/  Production  of  red  F.eats  is  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  production  from 


total  United  States  slaughter. 
3/  Preliminary. 
5/  Forecast. 
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Table  11. — Cattle  and  hog  slaughter,  meat  imports  and  stocks, 
and  saiisage  production,  by  quarters  19^3  to  date 


1                              Federally  inspected  slaughter 

;  Cattle 

[  Hogs 

Period 

■  Total 

[  Cows 

>  1963 

:  1964 

:  1963 

:  1964 

:  1963 

1964 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

Jan. -Mar . 
Apr .  -  J\ine 
July-Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 

5,048 
5,354 
5,567 
5,693 

5,600 
6,322 

6,486 
2/6,300 

966 
881 
1,068 
1,239 

1,052 
1,081 
1,417 
2/1,550 

18,557 
17,133 
16,037 
19,849 

19,274 

16,995 

15,399 
2/18,600 

Year 

21,662 

4,154 

71,576 

:  Imports 
;       all  meat  3/ 

Meat  stocks  in 
cold  storage  begin- 
ning of  quarter  4/ 

Sausage 
production  ^/ 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Jan . -Mar .  : 
Apr . -June  : 
July-Sept .  ; 
Oct . -Dec .  ; 

335 
308 
4l8 
353 

284 
284 

1/300 
2/280 

506 

637 
623 

523 

653 
810 

833 

537 

616 
670 
666 
648 

648 
701 

703 
2/680 

Year  : 

l,4lU 

2,600 

1/  Partly  estimated. 
2/  Forecast. 

3/  Total  red  meat  imports,  product  weight. 

5/  Includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  and  canned  meats  in  public  cold 
storage . 

^/  Federally  inspected  production  of  all  savisage,  including  loaf,  head  cheese. 
Jellied  products  and  the  following  canned  items:    Luncheon  meat,  viennas, 
franks  and  weiners  in  brine,  deviled  ham,  other  potted  or  deviled  meat  food 
products,  b\ilk  sausage  and  sa\isage  in  oil. 
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The  Beef  Cattle  Inventory  and  Cattle  Prices 

by 

Forrest  Walters  and  Howard  Nielsen 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division^  ERS 

The  cattle  industry  is  periodically  beset  with  ''spontaneous 
optimism"  followed  by  "simultaneous  pessimism."    These  moods  have 
been  observed  in  the  periods  of  accumulation  and  liquidation  of 
beef  cattle  numbers.    The  cattle  inventory  cycle  is  accompanied 
by  wide  cyclical  swings  in  production  and  prices,     y/hat  position 
do  inventory  numbers  currently  occupy  in  this  cycle?    This  article 
provides  predictions  of  the  beef  cattle  inventory  by  classes  for 
January  1,  19^5^  and  I966,  based  on  prices  of  feeder  and  slaughter 
cattle . 

The  inventory  of  beef  cattle  can  be  divided  into  h  classes  of  cattle  and 
calves:     cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  older;  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  and  steers 
1  year  and  older;  calves;  and  bulls  1  year  and  ol-^'er.     The  19^'J-6k  beef  cattle 
inventory,  as  of  January  1,  is  shown  in  table  12.    One  way  to  estimate  the  siz- 
of  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  is  to  explain  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  each  class  of  cattle  and  calves  and  to  estimate  sep- 
arately the  number  in  each  class. 

Cattle  Number  Cycles  Since  I929 

There  were  3  separate  complete  cycles  in  cattle  numbers  between  1929-58 
(figure  1).    The  liquidation  phase,  when  cattle  numbers  were  being  reduced  by 
slaughter,  was  shortened  in  each  successive  cycle. 

In  the  cycle  that  began  in  1929 ^  cattle  r-    ibers  Increased  for  6  years  and 
then  declined  for  5  years.     In  the  eye'  ^ng  in  19^0,  inventories  also 

increased  for  6  years;  the  subsequent  decline,  however,  lasted  for  only  3  years. 
The  most  recent  full  cycle  began  in  19^9*     Inventories  increased  for  8  years 
and  the  liquidation  period  lasted  only -2  years.     In  the  current  cycle,  if  the 
number  of  feeder  calves  reaches  such  a  high  level  that  prices  will  not  sustain 
producers,  will  cattle  inventories  again  adjust  downward  in  a  shorter  period 
of  time,  as  in  the  3  preceding  cycles- 

The  beef  cattle  inventory  for  196^;  marked  the  6th  consecutive  year  of 
increasing  numbers.    A  slight  increase  apparently  is  occurring  this  year,  even 
though  cattle  slaughter  numbers  are  up  substantially  from  year-ago-levels--by 
12  percent  through  September.    Will  beef  cattle  numbers  during  19^5  continue 
rising,  begin  declining,  or  stay  about  the  same  as  in  196^"    The  following 
analysis  attempts  to  answer  that  question. 
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BEEF  CATTLE  INVENTORY 
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FIGURE  1 

Factors  Affe'cting  The  Number  of 
Beef  Cq-ws  Kept  for  Breeding 

Because  beef  cows  are  kept  primarily  for  the  calves  they  produce,  ex- 
pected feeder  calf  prices  are  most  important  in  indicating  the  profitability  of 
keeping  cows  and  in  deciding  the  future  size  of  the  cow  herd.    The  relationship 
between  the  January  1  inventory  of  beef  cows  on  farms  and  feeder  calf  prices 
during  19^7-6U  is  shown  in  figure  2.    The  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  calves  at  Kansas  City  from  July  of  one  year  through  June  of  the  following 
year  was  used  as  the  measiire  of  feeder  calf  prices. 

When  this  yearly  average  price  was  down  to  about  $20  per  100  pounds, 
cattle  producers  reduced  the  niomber  of  cows  in  their  herds.    For  example,  calf 
prices  averaged  around  $20  from  1955  through  1957;  the  total  number  of  beef 
cows  kept  on  farms  decreased  from  25.7  million  head  on  January  1,  1955,  to  2h.2 
million  on  January  1,  1958.    After  1958,  calf  prices  remained  relatively  high 
until  mid-1963,  and  beef  cow  numbers  increased  from  24.2  million  head  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  to  31.8  million  on  Januairy  1,  I96U. 


Based  on  the  relationship  between  beef  cow  numbers  and  feeder  calf 
prices  (figure  2),  the  inventory  of  beef  cows  would  be  expected  to  increase 
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Table  12.--ITumber  of  beef  cattle  an^  calves  on  farms,  January  1  1' 


.Heifers  1-2  .' 

Cows  an^.  : 

years  old 

heif-^rs  : 

Year 

ani  steers  ' 

Calves 

i  1  year  and  . 

2  vear'i 

Total 

,1  year  and 

older 

and  older  ; 

older  ] 

1 .000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

19k7 

:  ll,T''+5 

12,80i+ 

1,83^^ 

16,488 

42,871 

19U8 

11,190 

12,046 

1,756 

16,010 

41,002 

19^^-9 

11 , 927 

12,033 

1,681 

15,919 

41,560 

1950 

11,559 

12,516 

1,690 

16,7^3 

42,508 

1951 

12,151 

1^,319 

1,689 

18,526 

46,685 

1952 

1^,371 

15,829 

1,77^ 

20,863 

52,837 

1953 

15,682 

17,^^0 

1,907 

23,291 

58,320 

1954 

:  1^,594 

17,978 

1,896 

25,050 

59,518 

1955 

:  1^,958 

l8,8oU 

1,829 

25,659 

61,250 

1956 

:  15,689 

18,869 

1,762 

25,371 

61,691 

1957 

:  1^1,017 

18,U05 

1,713 

2i+,53i<- 

59,569 

1958 

15,155 

18,275 

1,619 

24,165 

59,2l4 

1959 

:       16, W 

19,^07 

1,607 

25,112 

62,6l4 

i960 

17,610 

20,U25 

1,676 

26,344 

66,055 

1961 

:  l8,Oii6 

20,705 

1,707 

27,102 

67,560 

1962 

18,393 

22,050 

l,70^+ 

28,3(35 

70,452 

1963 

20,038 

23,330 

l,7i^7 

29,970 

75,085 

196i^ 

:  20,826 

2l+,UlT 

1,812 

31,779 

78,834 

1'  Listed  as  Other  Cattle  8t  Calves  in  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Stat. 
Bui.  333,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  p.  4,  J\ily  I963,  and  supplement  for  1964. 


during  1964  by  about  0.7  million  head  to  a  total  of  32.5  million  on  January  1, 
1965.  1/      The  expected  cow  inventory  would  still  be  about  32.5  million  head  if 
feeder  prices  18  months  prior  to  January  1,  I965,  had  been  taken  into  account .2/ 
Feeder  calf  prices  averaged  $24.98  during  July  1963-June  1964  and  likely  will 
average  $22.75  for  the  1964  calendar  year.    Using  these  prices  in  two  analyses 
similar  to  those  above,  the  expected  cow  inventory  would  show  a  modest  increase 
during  I965  and  would  reach  33  million  on  January  1,  I966.     However,  if  the 
relatively  low  feeder  calf  prices  in  the  second  half  of  1964  affect  producers' 
decisions  appreciably,  the  increase  might  not  materialize.    Feeder  cattle  prices 
averaged  only  $21.58  in  Jiily  and  August  1964. 

Several  factors  in  addition  to  calf  prices  affect  to  some  extent  the 
number  of  beef  cows  kept  on  farms.    For  example,  the  condition  of  past\ireland 
and  the  availability  of  feed  supplies  in  range  areas  influence  the  number  of 

Ij'  The  standard  error  of  estimate  using  this  relationship  is  .66. 

2/  The  standard  error  of  estimate  using  this  relationship  is  .60. 
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BEEF  COW  INVENTORY  CHANGES 
RELATIVE  TO  FEEDER  CALF  PRICES 
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COWS  which  producers  are  able  to  keep  for  breeding  purposes.    These  factors 
may  be  important  now,  because  Western  range  and  cattle  conditions  in  I963  and 
in  1964  have  not  been  as  good  as  they  were  from  1958  through  I962.     It  is  ex- 
pensive to  winter  beef  cows  on  poor  ranges  when  hay  supplies  are  low;  hay  often 
must  be  bought  and  supplemental  feeding  stepped  up  sharply. 


Predicting  The  Number  of 
Beef  Calves  on  Farms 


The  number  of  beef  calves  on  farms  on  January  1  cstn  be  estimated  from 
the  expected  number  of  beef  cows.     In  the  past,  the  number  of  calves  born  per 
100  beef  cows  during  a  year  remained  very  stable  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  older  on  farms  the  following  January  1.     It  has 
been  86  calves  per  100  cows  since  1958.    However,  it  is  not  the  number  of  calves 
born  during  the  year  which  we  wish  to  estimate;  rather,  it  is  the  number  of 
calves  remaining  on  farms  on  January  1  the  following  yeax .     Calves  on  farms 
January  1  as  a  percentage  of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  older  in  the  inventory 
has  remained  around  77  percent  since  1958.    However,  in- years  before  1958,  this 
relationship  was  less  stable  and  for  this  reason  may  not  be  as  accurate  an  esti- 
mator as  desired.     In  195^,  for  example,  the  number  of  calves  on  farms  January  1 
was  71  percent  of  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  older.     The  follow- 
ing year,  the  percentage  was  73?  and  in  1956  it  was  7^.    If  the  number  of  calves 
in  relation  to  cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  older  holds  at  around  77  percent 
this  year,  there  will  be  about  25.0  million  head  of  beef  calves  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1965?  and  about  25.4  million  on  January  1,  I966. 
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The  nximber  of  "beef  bulls  kept  on  farms  January  1  also  depends  on  the 
number  of  beef  cows  kept.     The  number  of  bulls  per  100  cows  has  gradually  drifted 
downward.    Around  1950,  as  many  as  10  bulls  per  100  cows  usually  were  kept.  For 
this  year,  less  than  6  bulls  (5-^)  per  100  cows  are  being  kept.     If  this  relation- 
ship holds  this  year,  there  will  be  about  I.9  million  beef  bulls  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1965?  and  for  January  1,  I966,  the  estimate  would  be  just  above  I.9 
million. 

Predicting  the  Number  of  Beef 
Steers  and  Heifers  on  Farms 

The  number  of  calves  on  farms  January  1  serves  as  a  pool  from  which  the 
inventory  of  heifers  1-2  yeaurs  old  and  steers  1  year  and  older  are  drawn  the 
following  year.    As  a  minimum  in  the  past,  6h  percent  of  this  pool  remained  on 
farms  as  steers  and  heifers  the  following  year.     The  niomber  of  animals  above 
this  minimum  kept  during  the  following  year  depends  on  the  expected  profits 
from  the  sale  of  fed  cattle.    Since  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  these  animals 
is  the  fed  cattle  market  and  since  a  large  part  of  them  are  sold  as  fed  cattle, 
the  prices  of  fed  cattle  are  an  indication  of  returns  for  these  animals.  How- 
ever, a  deterrent  to  keeping  heifers  and  steers  would  be  the  expected  costs 
involved.    In  other  words,  the  number  of  heifers  and  steers  not  slaughtered  as 
calves  or  kept  on  farms  would  depend  on  the  prices  of  fed  cattle  relative  to 
the  cost  of  feeding.    In  this  case,  if  we  use  the  average  price  of  Choice  slaugh- 
ter steers  at  Chicago  relative  to  the  average  price  of  No.  2  yellow  corn  from 
July  of  the  previous  year  through  June  of  the  current  year,  the  number  of  stoe' s 
and  heifers  on  farms,  above  the  minimum  ok  percent  of  calves  kept,  increases  a.s 
this  ratio  increases  and  decreases  as  this  ratio  decreases.    This  relationship 
is  shown  in  figure  3- 

The  average  steer-corn  price  ratio  from  July  19^3  through  June  l^ok  was 
17.9'     On  the  basis  of  this  measure  (figure  3)?  the  number  of  steers  and  heifers 
on  farms  January  1,  1965?  would  be  expected  to  decrease  to  about  19-8  million 
head.  3/    A  minimum  of  15-6  million  calves  would  be  kept  from  the  inventory  of 
calves  on  farms  January  1,  19^^,  and  h.2  million  would  be  added  as  a  result  of 
the  17-9  level  of  the  steer-corn  price  ratio.    These  estimates  are  based  on 
prices  in  July  I963  through  June  196k.    Slaughter  steer  prices  have  improved 
since  June.    Because  of  this  price  improvement,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
steers  and  heifers  on  farms  January  1,  19^5 >  may  not  be  as  Isirge  as  indicated 
by  these  estimates.     In  an  analysis  where  both  this  year's  and  last  yeeur's 
July-June  prices  of  slaughter  steers  are  considered,  the  expected  number  of 
beef  steers  and  heifers  on  farms  is  as  high  as  20.2  million  head,  h/    If  the 
relationship  between  the  January  1  numbers  of  steers  and  heifers  and  the  steer- 
corn  price  ratio  of  the  previous  year  is  used,  the  expected  beef  steer  and 
heifer  inventory  number  January  1,  19°^,  is  around  20  million  head. 


3/  Tlie  stsjidard  error  of  estimate  using  this  relationship  is  .63. 
hj  The  standard  error  of  estimate  using  this  relationship  is  .59* 
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BEEF  HEIFER  &  STEER  INVENTORY- 
FEEDING  COST  RELATIONSHIP 

MIL.  HEAD°^  1  \  \  \  \  


0  J  I  I  I  \  \  I  \  I  I  i  I  I 

12  14  16  18  20         22  24 

STEER-CORN  PRICE  RATIO* 

^BEEF  HEIFER  &   STEER  (OTHER  I  INVENTORY   JANUARY    1   MINUS  64%  0  F  C  A  LV  E  S  ON  F  A  R  MS  TH  E  P  R  E  V 10  U  S  YEAR. 
+  OF  STEERS  AT  CHICAGO  DIVIDED  BY  PRICE  OF  NO.   2  CORN. 

U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC.   ERS  328  1  -  64  (10)      ECONOMIC   RESEARCH  SERVICE 


FIGURE  3 


January  1,  196$,  and  I966 
Beef  Cattle  Inventory 

Total  beef  cattle  inventory  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  19^5,  and 
1966  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  k  classes  of  the 
inventory.     The  total  of  these  predictions  range  from  79.2-79-6  million  head 
on  January  1,  I965,  and  about  8O.3  million  head  on  January  1,  I966.     This  in- 
dicates a  slight  increase  in  the  total  beef  inventory  on  January  1,  19*^5,  and 
a  further  slight  increase  over  I965  on  January  1,  I966. 
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LIST  OF  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  PUBLICATIONS 
Partial  List  of  Those  Released  in  Past  Year 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

A  Guide  to  Lover  Costs  and  Greater  Efficiency  in  Curing  Cattle  Hides ,  USDA, 
Agr.  Econ.  Rpt .  No.  5U,  May  1961^-. 

Centralized  Processing  of  Fresh  Meat  for  Retail  Stores,  Marvin  D .  Volz  and 
James  A.  Miarsden,  USDA,  PMS,  Mkt .  Res.  Rpt.  No.  628,  October  19^3 • 

Finishing  Beef  Cattle,  USDA,  ARS,  Farmers'  Bui.  2196,  March  196k. 

Hay  in  the  United  States :     Quantities  Grown  in  a  Normal  Year,  Surplus  and 
Deficit  Areas,  Mildred  R.  DeWolfe,  USDA,  ERS,  Stat.  Bui.  No.  3U9,  August  I96U. 

Hide  and  Leather  Situation  Brighter  in  I96U,  John  W.  Thompson,  USDA,  ERS, 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  No.  13'?,  January  196k. 

Livestock-Feed  Relationships,  I909-I963,  Earl  F.  Hodges,  USDA,  Sx-at.  Bui. 
No.  337^  November  19^3  (19^^  supplement  now  in  the  process). 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Beef  and  Pork,  Duane  Hacklander,  USDA,  ERS,  Marketing 
and  Transportation  Situation  No.  1?2,  February  1964. 

Meatpackers '  Costs  for  Slaughtering  Hogs  and  Distributing  Fresh  Pork,  Donald 
Agnew,  USDA,  ERS,  ERS-I60  reprinted  from  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situa- 
tion, February  196^4-. 

Price  Spreads  for  Beef,  William  C.  Motes,  Bruce  Bullock,  ajid  Duane  Hacklander, 
USDA,  ERS,  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  No.  153^  May  1964. 

Recent  Changes  in  Hide  Marketings,  John  W.  Thompson,  USDA,  ERS,  Livestock 
and  Meat  Situation  No.  I38,  July  I96I+. 

Relation  of  Hog  Slaughter  to  Pig  Crops,  E.  B.  Hannawald,  USDA,  SRS,  Livestock 
and  Meat  Situation  No.  I38,  July  I96U. 

Supplement  for  I963  to  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  I962,  USDA,  Stat.  Bui. 
No.  333,  August  1964. 

The  Inventory  Cycle  and  Slaughter  Weights  of  Steers,  Forrest  E.  Walters, 
USDA,  ERS,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  No.  I36,  March  1964. 

U.  S .  Foreign  Trade  in  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products,  George  R.  Rockwell,  Jr. 
USDA,  ERS,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  No.  137,  May  I964. 

World  Cattle  Nxjmbers  Continue  Upward,  World  Agricultural  Production  and  Trade, 
Statistical  Report,  April  I964. 
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World  Hog  Niicabers  Declining,  World  Agricultural  Production  and  Trade,  Statis- 
tical Report,  April  196^+. 

World  Meat  Consiomption  Above  Average,  World  Agricultural  Production  and  Trade, 
Statistical  Report,  September  196k. 

World  Meat  Production  Continues  Upward,  World  Agricultirral  Production  and 
Trade,  Statistical  Report,  July  196^+. 

World  Meat  Trade  Nev  High,  World  Agricultural  Production  and  Trade,  Statis- 
tical Report,  August  196k. 

State  Colleges    (Available  from  issuing  sources,  not  USDA) 

Cattle  Ranch  Adjustments  to  Drought  in  the  Southern  Plains ,  Calvin  C.  Boykin, 
Departmental  Information  Report  '6h-2,  March  196^4-,  ERS,  USDA,  College  Station, 
Texas . 

Economics  of  Farm  Feedlots  in  the  Rice  Area  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 

James  A.  Petit,  Jr.  and  Gerald  W.  Dean,  Bul."~BoO,  May  196^ ^  Agr.  Expt.  Sta., 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Guides  for  Use  in  Planning  Beef  Feeding  Systems ,  Roy  N.  Van  Arsdall,  AE-39T1> 
December  19^37  USDA,  ERS,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Guides  for  Use  in  Planning  Hog  Production  Systems ,  R.  A.  Hinton,  AE-39T3; 
January  196^,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Extension  Service  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Urbana,  Illinois. 

Southeast  Hog- Pork  Industry:     A  National  Market  Competitor,  D.  D.  Rohdy, 
Bui.  No.  89,  January  I96U.    Copies  are  available  from  any  of  the  following 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations:    Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Other  Reports 

Beef  and  Beef  Products,  Report  on  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
competition  in  the  U.  S.  between  beef  and  beef  products  produced  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  foreign  coimtries.  Tariff  Commission  Pub.  128,  June  I'^Sk. 
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Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

Supply 

D] 

LStribution 

Civilian 

Meat  ELnd 

Civilian 

consumption 

period 

Produc - 

:  Begin- 
:  ning 
:  stocks 

Imports 

Exports 
Eind 
shipments 

Ending 
s'tocks 

Military  : 

consumption 

Total  :              ,  , 
person  1/ 

Produc 
tion 

Total 

:  Per 
: person 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb . 

Lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Beef: 

April 

1,51^* 

271 

99 

7 

263 

44 

1,570 

8.4 

May 

26^ 

76 

8 

272 

43 

1,525 

8.1 

— 

... 

... 

June 

1,587 

272 

IW* 

8 

287 

1,655 

8.8 





2nd  quarter 

It,  61c 

271 

319 

23 

287 

140 

4,750 

25.3 

3/25.7 

July 

287 

83 

6 

284 

41 

1,582 

8.5 

August 

28U 

133 

289 

42 

September 

289 

253 

45 

3rd  quarter 

'+.552 

287 

253 

128 

Veal: 

April 

67 

13 

1 

13 

3 

65 

0.3 





May 

65 

13 

2 

1 

13 

3 

63 

.3 



June 

72 

-+ J 

2 

»*/ 

13 

5 

69 

.4 







2nd  quarter 

2CA 

13 

5 

2. 

1 1 

197 

1.0 

3/1.1 

July 

81 

13 

1 

y 

13 

4 

78 

.4 

August 

83 

13 

1 

12 

3 

September 

91 

12 

11 

3 

3rd  quarter 

13 

11 

10 

Lamb  and 

mutton : 

April 

60 

18 

6 

16 

y 

68 

0.4 

May 

16 

6 

16 

61 

■  3 

— 



— 

June 

55 

16 

Ih 

— 

18 

^1 

67 

.4 



— 

2nd  quarter 

170 

18 

26 

18 

— ^f— 

196 

1.1 

3/1.0 

July 

58 

18 

5 

17 

ki 

64 

.3 

August 

53 

17 

2 

16 

September 

59 

16 

15 

I 

3rd  quarter 

170 

18 

15 

5/ 

Pork: 

April 

1,072 

im 

17 

19 

17 

990 

5.3 

May 

Q20 

1+71+ 

IQ 

21 

1+69 

19 

904 

4.8 

— 

June 

867 

U69 

19 

20 

Ul^ 

22 

900 

4.8 



— 

2nd  quarter 

2,859 

Ull 

55 

60 

58 

2,794 

14.9 

3/15.6 

July 

851 

1H3 

21+ 

15 

321 

19 

933 

1+.9 

August 

812 

321 

21 

229 

24 

September 

9^7 

229 

183 

23 

3rd  quarter 

2,600 

U3 

183 

66 

All  meat: 

April 

2,713 

713 

123 

26 

766 

64 

2,693 

14.3 

May 

2,51+9 

766 

103 

30 

770 

65 

2,553 

13.6 

June 

2,581 

770 

179 

28 

731 

80 

2,691 

14.3 

2nd  quarter 

7,8U3 

713 

1*05 

731 

209 

7,939 

42.2 

3/^3.1* 

July 

2,533 

731 

lJ-3 

21 

635 

64 

2,657 

14.1 

August 

2,!i23 

635 

157 

5^6 

69 

September 

2.621 

51+6 

462 

71 

3rd  quarter 

7.577 

731 

462 

204 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
3/  Estimated. 

5/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Item 

:  Unit 

19fc3 

I96I+ 

:  September: 

October 

:  August 

:  September  :  October 

Cattle  %ild  csu-ves 

Beef  stet-rs,  slaughter 

:  Dollars  per 

:  100  pounds 

:  2k 

■  33 

2k 

77 

26 

35 

27 

39 

:  do. 

•■  23 

.91* 

2k 

03 

25 

28 

26 

.07 

:  do. 

:  23 

20 

23 

28 

23 

1+2 

21+ 

Uo 

:  do. 

:  21 

36 

21 

35 

20 

31+ 

20 

76 

:  do. 

:  18 

59 

19 

1*6 

17 

81 

17 

65 

:  do. 

:  23 

80 

23 

97 

21+ 

91+ 

25 

82 

do. 

:  23 

.1+1 

23 

18 

23 

75 

21+ 

.07 

do. 

:  23 

56 

23 

23 

23 

87 

2k 

1+1+ 

Cows,  Chlceigo 

do. 

••  15 

.18 

11; 

53 

13 

1+8 

13 

87 

:  do. 

:  15 

.10 

lU 

71 

13 

85 

11+ 

1+0 

do. 

:  Ik 

19 

13 

55 

13 

18 

13 

1+7 

do. 

:  12 

9k 

12 

19 

12 

10 

12 

15 

do. 

:  29 

91 

29 

52 

25 

88 

26 

71 

do. 

:  22 

71 

22 

.38 

19 

30 

18 

71 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

:  20 

10 

19 

60 

18 

30 

18 

80 

do. 

•  13 

80 

13 

10 

11 

90 

12 

60 

do. 

:  22 

1+0 

22 

00 

20 

70 

20 

90 

do. 

.  2k 

00 

23 

20 

19 

1+0 

19 

90 

Eogs 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.  3.  No.  1,  £  &  3j  Chicago 

do. 

16 

.18 

15 

81 

17 

52 

17 

28 

do. 

16 

18 

15 

75 

17 

1+5 

17 

21 

do . 

16 

ok 

15 

38 

17 

03 

16 

98 

do. 

16 

05 

15 

65 

17 

37 

17 

06 

do. 

■  15 

89 

15 

1+7 

17 

05 

16 

76 

do. 

Ik 

22 

13 

82 

13 

95 

11+ 

28 

do. 

15 

50 

15 

20 

15 

60 

16 

20 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

Q 

1: 
J 

Q 

12 

8 

xk 

1 

13 

9 

13 

8 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Dollars  per 

Sheep 

100  pounds 

do. 

5 

25 

5 

31 

5 

79 

6 

15 

do. 

5 

in 

5 

33 

5 

k9 

5 

69 

X£unb 

do. 

19 

78 

18 

81 

21+ 

00 

22 

65 

do. 

17 

1*7 

17 

10 

do. 

17 

90 

17 

20 

20 

60 

20 

1+0 

All  meat  anl mftl s 

Xndex  nxunber  price  received  by  farmers 

291* 

286 

271+ 

282 

Meat 

Wholesale ,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  5OO-60O  pounds 

100  pounds 

in 

77 

1+0 

95 

1+1 

81+ 

1+2 

63 

do . 

k3 

22 

1+1 

30 

50 

38 

1+8 

73 

Composite  hog  products: 

Including  lard 

Dollars 

17 

52 

17 

13 

18 

35 

18 

05 

do. 

2k 

37 
89 

23 

82 

25 

52 

25 

10 

do. 

21 

21 

23 

22 

81 

22 

71 

do. 

30 

83 

29 

90 

32 

12 

31 

98 

Excluding  lard  : 

do.  : 

19 

81+ 

19 

18 

20 

59 

20 

1+2 

do. 

35 

1*3 

3k 

26 

36 

77 

36 

1+7 

Retail,  United  States  average  : 

Cents  : 

per  pound  : 

81 

0 

80 

7 

do. 

59 

8 

58 

1 

do.  : 

72 

9 

72 

5 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS)  : 

Wholesale  (1957-59=100)   : 

93 

3 

92 

3 

92 

5 

95 

■  3 

102 

6 

101 

1+ 

100 

2 

103 

.0 

1/  Average  all  veights  euid  grades . 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
3/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
kj  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


ii 


Item 

: 

;  Unit 

196^ 

196  ii 

September  :  October 

:  August 

:Septenber  :  Oc'^ober 

Meat  animal  marketings 

i 

120 

156 

116 

127 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

S  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

712 

1,281 

588 

861 

•  do. 

14-28 

311+ 

432 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Nxmber  slaughtered 

1,829 

2,092 

2,125 

2,199 

1.0^9 

1,138 

1,198 

1,179 

hH 

l^98 

I4-25 

475 

351+ 

1+71^ 

517 

15 

19 

28 

28 

395 

U62 

384 

453 

•  do. 

1,236 

1,020 

l,l4l 

5,868 

6.775 

4,841 

5,630 

8 

7 

12 

8 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

1,008 

1,029 

1,031 

1,009 

201 

19!; 

223 

210 

95 

96 

94 

94 

235 

236 

242 

238 

Average  production 

599 

595 

580 

579 

lll^ 

110 

124 

117 

hi 

hi 

46 

46 

liH 

1^^3 

144 

144 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  ■ • • 

•  do. 

60 

60 

59 

60 

28 

28 

31 

28 

lard,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  . • . 

12 

12 

13 

12 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1.092 

1, 214-1 

1,230 

1,270 

\') 

51 

48 

53 

57 

67 

46 

52 

82it- 

959 

695 

810 

lard   

•  do. 

165 

191 

148 

159 

Connnercial  slaughter  l/ 

Nunber  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

Cattle   

2,306 

2,615 

2,606 

2,720 

•  do. 

606 

687 

603 

690 

•  do. 

1  1 

1,622 

1,168 

1.294 

6^840 

7,872 

5,694 

6,5i^ 

Total  production 

:  Mil  lion 

Beef   

l,3it2 

1,513 

1  47S 

1,534 

Veal   

•  do. 

76 

84 

83 

91 

•  do. 

65 

76 

53 

59 

Pork   

•  do. 

9514 

1,110 

812 

937 

186 

2114- 

166 

178 

Cold  stoi*age  stocks  first  of  month 

201 

220 

284 

287 

7 

7 

13 

12 

20 

20 

17 

16 

220 

210 

321 

229 

522 

523 

731 

628 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  commercial. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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